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KAIIKOV/ AVATER CASTLE. 



The scenery along the shores of Rostrevor and Car- 
Hn^ford Bay is of the most varied and delightful descrip- 
tion. To the 4th and 9()th Numbers of our former Jour- 
nals we must refer the reader for a minute description of 
some of the more prominent objects aloni; this line of our 
northern coast. The Castle of Narrow Water, of which 
the above presents a faithful view, is only interesting as 
adding much to the effective beauty of the scenery with 
which it is surrounded. It is situated within about 2^ 
miles of Newry, on the Narrow Water river. It was some 
years ago converted into a salt work, and more recently 
(since the duty was taken off English salt) into a ken- 
nel for a pack of hounds. To the right, in the distance, 
are the Carlingford mountains ; towards the opening of 
the bay appears the picturesque village of Rostrevor, and 
to the left the mountains of Mourne. The castle itself 
is an insignificant building, originally erected to defend 
the passage across the river, which narrows very much at 
this particular point. 



THE BATTLE OF THE FROGS. 
Dear Sia— The following particulars relative to a 
more extraordinary occurrence than I have read or heard 
of in the natural world, I published a few years ago in 
one of the Dublin papers, in the hope of eliciting some 
remarks as to the cause of so singular a proceeding among 
animals I had always, till then, considered as the " meek- 
est and mildest" of the animal creation ; but not having 
succeeded in my wish in getting the subject taken up, I am 
induced to state the case to you, in order, if you should 
consider the matter worthy of investigation, that for the 
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information of the unlearned in this" kind of olofjify you 
v^ill give it insertion in your entertaining periodical. 

Early in the month of April, 18i21, during an evening's 
walk in the neighbourhood of Hitchin, in Hertfordshire, 
in company with a friend, our attention was arrested by 
an unusually loud croaking of frogs, which proceeded 
from a piece cf stagnant water, a little distance from the 
path. The first iujpulse of our astonishment was commu- 
nicated by an idea of the vast number which must exist 
to produce a noise so loud and discordant ; but on our 
proceeding to the spot, our amazement was increased be- 
yond the power of expression, by observing that, in every^ 
direction, at the bottom of an extensive pond, were to 
be seen many hundreds of the little animals dying, or 
dead ; some swollen to a size three or four times their ori- 
ginal bulk ; and several with a part of their intestines ap- 
pearing through their perforated bodies. Many hun- 
dreds had been killed outright, but by far the greater 
number were still gasping for life, apparently in the great- 
est torment. In the midst of this extraordinary scene, 
we observed numerous masses, coagulated, as it were, into 
lumps, some of which we drew to land, and with difficulty 
separated with our walking sticks, and found them to 
contain, as a common centre, one of their own species, 
bloated to an inconceivable size, (which, had I not seen, 
I would not have believed to be possible,) either dead or 
in a dying state. An evident contention of the most de- 
termined and destructive nature had prevailed among 
these, and lesser masses, as they floated about over the 
expanse of death and destruction that lay around and be* 
neath them. My friend having suggested the idea of the 
possibility of its being a cojitest between frogs and toads. 
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we afc once satisfied ourselves on the p»int ; hut on exa- 
nnning most carefully the belligerents, we found them so 
completely to correspond both in shape and colour, that 
no doubt could be admitted of their all belonguig to tlie 
fiame species. The battle sio ceiebrated by the immortal 
Homer, vvas, in fact, a " trifle iiiihi: a« air'Vto this con- 
test : his was but the creation of an cxhuberanl fancy — 
here was fletih and blood in retiUty. 

Hoping, Sir, that the occurrence mny meet the eye of 
some naturalist vv!)o will be able to enter more at length 
bito the merits of the case, I remain yours, faithful !v,^ 

A.DeB. 

Cottage Ten-ace^ June^ 1834. 



POPULAK LECTURES ON THE PHYSIOLOGY OP 

ANIMALS, 

The foUoioing is an abstract of Dr. Henry^s second 
Lecture : 

The scarf, or oe*^5ifi?e skin, which is that we touch by 
laying the hand on our body, is, excepting on tiie palms 
and soles, nearly transparent 5 the true skin under it is 
red, being tuli of minute blood-vessels carrying red blood. 
How, then, are we to account for the dilierent colours in 
tlie huiuan race; white, black, taw ney, red, copper, yei-^ 
]ow,&c? There is an intermediate substance between 
the scarf or outer, and true skin, .called the mucous net- 
workj of very delicate texture, tiud- currying in itb nietihes 
a coloured pigment or paint, : In the uegro this netvvork 
is very much :devr:k>pctl ; ai'ul ■ the^ coloring niatter ; con- 
tainediJii; it^:)nteri?tice{5^ is ; rof ^ tlecjp black, which ; beiijg 
seenvtepughith^Si nearly transpareiit outer skin, gives tbe 
^lack colour to the; negro. Oh "^the pahns mid soles of the 
Ncj^-rOj .thei outer skinjs ;sp;tluck as scarcely to alloW; this 
pigtijent.tQ be seeci, through it,; imd therefore these^parte 
of hh body have the dirty whitte colour of the scar.l~skin., 
rendered a litLle darker only by the pigment, being seen 
very indistinctly through it. In the iWhite man this net- 
work .is much /thinner, and more; delicate, and has a 
slightly ^rey tinge: the color of = the white; is, the. result 
of the combined colors of the nearly traiisparent outer 
skin and net work, with the red cohjr of the true skin 
seen dimly through them. The use of the coloring matter 
is to protect the sensitive and delicate parts underneath 
from the influence of Ught, as that of tbe outer, or scarf- 
skin, is to protect the same parts from the eifects of fric- 
tion and pressure; we, therefore, find it, like the scarf- 
skin, produced according- to the occasion for it. The 
skin becomes first freckled, then tanned, and then swarthy 
by exposure to the light, and reverts to its origintd state 
again vhen the light is excluded. An argument has 
been drawn against the truth of that history, which reft.^i^ 
all mankind to one common stock, from the extreme dif- 
t'erencepf colour between the European and Negro: but 
this argument is founded qn an imperfect consideration of 
tbe:subject. It is true, indeed, that the Negro child is of 
a very dark colour in the womb, and becomes black soon 
after birth; but this does not prove that there must al- 
ways have be^n a bUick. race of mev^, for that colour might 
}>aye been graduaiiy acquired in the course of nsany ge- 
nerations, until at last it became hereditary ; or what is 
more probable, the, Mack, or at, leagt a dark colour, may 
have been the colour of ihe original stock, and .his 
may,; on the one hand, have degenerated into vrhite, and 
on the other ban (fi have become developed under acci- 
dental circumstances of climate and clothing, mi^t^i I it Ijc- 
can^e in some races oquite l:)lack.^^ . The true slita varies 
in thickness, being stf:ong where stretigth is required, and 
thin on those, parts not much exposed to i-riction. As the 
true skin coutains ; a multitude of blord-vessels, carry in<^ 
rcil bl(jod, it contributes much to the colour of the facq, 
especially ol the cheeks, in those races where the pigment 



* In cDJrifirmation of thift ophiion it may be farther oh- 
Horvedj that tlie division of the ImtHan lace into black and 
white is iiot CQiVeet, tlu> colv3\U' vtir ■ iiig Unm white to black 
through an infinite, variety of iu ten tiv'dirjt;; sluides, yeiiou% 
browji,red, tawiiy, «l-c,, Kic, and thevi- shades again niiunn^r 
Hbtr^ tvaeli &ther h^ insensible ^uxdiMmnm 



is almost imperceptible, as in the white man. Under ex- 
citement of mind, or exercise of body, the blood flows in 
increased quantities to the skin, producing the flushed 
face ; while, under depressing passions, as fear, and under 
fatigue, the vessels of the skin become less full, and pale- 
ness is the result. The paleness is extren^e in fainting, 
during which the blood-vessels become nearly as empty 
as in death. These changes of colour are much less per- 
ceptible in the dark-colored races, because in them the 
pigment interposes a veil between the eye and the blood- 
vessels. In some animals the changes of color are very 
remarkable,' as in the Chameleon, the tubercles of whose 
skin being yellow, when the animal is seen in a quiefecent 
State, it ap[)ears of that colour, but when irritated, the 
blood ilows in great quantities to the skin, and behig 
seen through the transparent yellow tubercles, the purple 
colour of the blood united to the yellow of the tubercles 
gives the animal a green colour. 

i7 The use of the. skin is to protect the internal parts; this 
appears inore obviously in those animals who have thicker 
hide^.than it does in man. We make garments ofthehides 
ofother animals. The skin is not only a protecting organ, 
but also a secreting or producing one. It produces those 
bulbs in the skin from 'rvhich hair grovvs^ the pigment 
that protects the internal parts from light, the outer skin, 
and also an oily bubstauce which causes the water of a 
bath to gather in drops on the skin, as it does upon an 
oiled table. Some persons, who abomjd much in this 
secretion, come nearly dry out of a bath: it is most abun- 
danti, where there i^ hair, as on the scalp; and its 
use: i& to soiteiv the hair, to render it pliant^ antl prevent 
it-frons cracking or fchapping, It is produced by little 
follicles, crypts. or ba*4$[:emhc'ided in the skin, which in 
some situatidns, as i^boufc the lips and nose, are so dis- 
tiriCt; .,tba1i;rt;h^: 'iavty 'roa^ttftir, when, eoncreted in them, 
ciuT' be ifiqueezed out in ;the form of little wonrm.— Some- 
tjiues.these foilicjes become^.sij -distended as to inflame, 
and thus disfigure: the countenance greatly. Tin's oilv 
secretion renders the u^eof soiqo, in washing the body, 
necessary ; audit is so abund^sit in woolly animals, as 
sheep, that much troubfe is required to clcMnse it;, and fit 
it for m an uf.-^Gtu ra. . The = .1 arge gla n d, : wii i ch b i rds h ave 
for the production of oil, has been already nientioned. 
Another important use of the skin is the production of 
perspiration, which in health is always going on from the 
surface of the body, grnerally in a state of vapour, and 
not sensibly, but when increased in quantity, this vapour, 
especially in cold weather, becomes condensed, and is vi- 
sible in the form of water called sweat. 
This subject will be continued in the next. 



ON MUSIC. 

There is a langmige in the tone, 

Which breathes from music's string ; 
It speaks of years for ever i3r,wn, 

Of youth's hesperient spring 1 
Thr^re is a language in the peal — 

The cadence of its wire? 
Then memory's cup doth fondly deal 

Its spirit-soolhing fire 1 

I've felt, I've own'd its charm divine, 

As sorrow damj)M my brow ;^ 
Whs.'n friendship coalVi at friendship's shrine — 

When croffs'd its deepest vow! 
How soothing' when at,])euyivc calm 

Of eve's ambrosial hoiu, 
it o ft fli ngs round my soul u, balm 

Of sympathetic power ! 

What spot of earth, say, shall we find 

Without its magic spell ? ■ . 
Its voicci is in the varying win<l- — 

It breathes in Ocv'^an's swell ; 
Its voice is in the warbllug- yU\, 

In marbic cave 'tvnli e-igif ; 
In grove, in ^iJcn,iis lan;.*'Uf.!ge stilj 

i^Seht'c^ ihnxi eavih to shy I iliweLtM*. 



